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PREFACE 


The  author  conceives  this  booklet  to  be  a  minor  contribution 
to  the  vast  and  rapidly  expanding  Lincolniana.  It  will  shed  addi¬ 
tional  light  on  the  family  from  which  sprang  the  Great  Emanci¬ 
pator;  also  upon  his  relations  with  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy— Tennessee— and  with  a  Tennessean,  Andrew  Johnson,  who 
is  deemed  by  this  writer  to  be,  of  all  Tennesseans,  the  one  of  great¬ 
est  native  ability. 

The  booklet  is  issued  in  a  limited  edition  by  an  educational 
institution  which  worthily  bears  the  name,  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  a  smaller  de  luxe  edition,  each  copy  numbered. 

Samuel  C.  Williams 


«  a  yy 

Aquone 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
February  12,  1942, 
Lincoln’s  Birthday. 
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PART  I 


npHE  Lincoln  family  was  of  English  origin.  For  many  generations  it  had  repre- 
iL  sentatives  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk.  The  first  of  the  family  to 
migrate  to  America  was  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham  in  Norfolk  County,  who  sailed 
for  Massachusetts  April  8,  1637,  as  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  bound  as  apprentice  to  a 
weaver  who  at  the  same  time  came  over  as  an  emigrant.  The  party  settled  at  a  new 
village  of  Hingham,  where  there  was  born,  lived  and  died  Mordecai  Lincoln  I,  the 
first  to  bear  that  unusual  given  name.  His  son,  Mordecai  II,  was  born  there,  and,  the 
first  to  be  affected  by  the  fever  of  migration  westward,  moved  to  and  married  Hannah 
Saltar  in  New  Jersey,  thence  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania  where  he  died  leaving  only 
one  son,  John  Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  on  May 
3,  1716.  * 


John  Lincoln  was  the  first  of  the  tribe  to  locate  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  Augusta 
County,  about  1765.  Before  his  removal  from  Pennsylvania  he  married  Rebecca 
Flowers  Morris,  widow  of  James  Morris  and  daughter  of  Enoch  and  Rebecca  Flowers. 
This  couple  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Southern  Lincolns,  including  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  There  had  been  inter-marriage  in  Pennsylvania  between  the 
Lincolns  and  the  Boones  whence  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  derived;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  John  Lincoln  learned  of  the  fertility  of  the  Shenandoah  Region 
from  the  Boones,  and  made  plans  for  removal  to  the  Valley.  To  John  Lincoln  and 
his  wife  were  born  five  sons,  the  oldest,  Abraham,  (b.1744),  the  second  Abraham  in 
the  family’s  history;  John;  Jacob;  Isaac  and  Thomas.  Only  one  of  the  five  remained  in 
Virginia.  The  home  of  John  Lincoln  was  in  that  part  of  Augusta  County  which 
became  Rockingham  County,  and  on  Linville  Creek,  about  six  miles  north  of  the 
county  seat,  Harrisonburg. 


ISAAC  LINCOLN 

The  spirit  of  migration  was  mounting  in  Augusta  County  (Rockingham  Co. 
was  not  detached  and  established  until  1778)  after  1771  when  the  Donelson  line 
between  Virginia  and  the  Cherokee  Indians  was  run,  opening  to  white  settlers  an 
attractive  region  to  the  southwest.  Even  earlier  white  traders  to  the  Cherokees  (on 
the  Little  Tennessee)  from  Augusta  County  and  soldiers  in  the  campaign  of  1761 
against  the  Cherokees  had  spied  out  choice  lands  for  future  settlements.  Among  those 
traders  was  Andrew  Greer  who,  it  seems,  had  an  intermediate  camping  place  or 
way  station  on  the  Watauga  River  in  the  Tennessee  Country. 

From  such  men  and  from  long-hunters  who  scoured  the  vast  wilderness  for  game 
and  peltry,  and  from  merchants  in  the  lower  country  who  visited  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  much  information  was  derived  in  regard  to  the  Holston  and  Watauga  Val¬ 
leys.  As  early  as  1771-1772,  hardy  men  of  Augusta  had  pressed  southwesterly  and 
blazed  claims  to  lands  on  the  Watauga  River,  among  them  Valentine  Sevier  II, 
from  Shenandoah  (then  Dunmore)  County  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Lincoln  set- 
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tlement.  The  following  year  (1773)  John  Sevier,  a  brother,  and  Valentine  I,  the 
father,  followed  him  and  settled  in  the  Tennessee  Country. 

In  the  latter  year  many  others  came  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  along  with 
one  of  the  parties  was  Isaac  Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  at  the  time  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  March  5,  1750,  and  migrated  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  in  1765.  When  his  fathers  lands  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia  were  partitioned  in  1773,  Isaac  received  his  portion  next  after  his  older 
brother,  Abraham,  and  it  is  manifest  that  he  at  once  set  about  disposing  of  parts  of 
it  in  order  to  join  those  going  to  the  Tennessee  Country. 

Daniel  Boone,  a  relative,  had  lived  on  the  Watauga  a  part  of  the  years  1772- 
1773,1  and  young  Lincoln  may  have  learned  of  that  immediate  region  and  hoped 
to  settle  near  his  kinsman  when  he  went  to  the  Watauga  Settlement  rather  than  to 
the  one  on  Holston  or  its  other  branches.  The  records  of  Augusta  County  show  that 
he  was  a  constable  and  retained  that  office  until  May  18,  1773.  It  is  a  fair  surmise 
that  not  long  afterwards  he  joined  Baptist  McNabb,  Joseph  Tipton  or  John  Sevier 
on  the  trek  to  the  then  new  country  of  promise.  Isaac  Lincoln  located  a  claim  to 
lands  on  the  east  side  of  Doe  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Watauga,  on  which  now 
stands  a  part  of  the  city  of  Elizabethton  (population,  1940,  8,640). 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Isaac  married  a  young  widow  Bashere,  born  Mary  Ward,2 
who,  according  to  family  tradition,  became  possessed  in  her  own  right  of  a  fair¬ 
sized  estate.3 

In  March,  1775,  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  treaties  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
Southwest  was  negotiated  by  Judge  Richard  Henderson  of  North  Carolina  and  his 
associates  with  the  Cherokee  Indians.4  The  treaty  ground  was  at  Sycamore  Shoals 
of  Watauga,  a  few  miles  from  Isaac  Lincolns  home.  It  was  necessary  for  Henderson 
and  Company  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  food-stuffs  from  the  white  settlers  for 
consumption  by  the  horde  of  Indians  who  attended  this  treaty.  One  of  the  furnish¬ 
ers  was  Isaac  Lincoln,  to  whom  was  issued  a  certificate  of  indebtedness: 

"We  promise  to  pay  to  Isaac  Lincholn  (sic)  or  order  by  the  first  day  of  June 
next  the  full  sum  of  four  pounds  two  shillings  and  six  pence  Virginia  currency  for 
value  received;  under  our  hands  this  15th  of  March,  1775. 

“For  Richard  Henderson  &  Company,  Charles  Robertson,  Nathaniel  Hart.” 

By  the  treaty  the  Henderson  Company  (later  called  the  Transylvania  Com¬ 
pany,)  acquired  the  title  of  the  Cherokees  to  that  immense  boundary  of  land  lying 
between  the  Kentucky  River  on  the  north  and  the  southern  watershed  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  River  on  the  south— the  larger  portion  of  what  became  a  part  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  the  smaller  portion  a  part  of  Tennessee  where  Nashville  in  later  years 
became  the  capital.  It  was  this  treaty  which  started  a  flood  of  migration  into  the 
Kentucky  Country  and  the  Middle  Tennessee  region. 

At  the  same  time  and  place  the  Wataugans  negotiated  with  the  Cherokees  their 
own  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which  they  quieted  the  Indian  title  to  their  homeland. 
The  Indians  executed  to  Charles  Robertson,  as  trustee  for  them,  a  deed  to  a  large 
boundary.  Each  settler  contributed  to  the  consideration  sum  paid  to  the  Indians  and 
in  return  was  to  receive  from  Robertson,  trustee,  a  grant  or  deed  to  the  land  he  had 


H  istoric  Sycamore  Shoals ,  on  the  Watauga  River  below  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  not  far  from  the  plantation  of  Isaac 
Lincoln,  where  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  made  his  treaty  for  the  Kentucky  lands  with  the  Cherokee  Indians , 
and  where  the  mountain  men  under  Sevier,  Shelby,  and  Campbell,  gathered  for  the  march  to  King’s  Mountain. 

in  possession.  Accordingly,  a  land  office  was  established  by  the  settlers  and  through 
it  grants  or  patents  were  issued.  The  one  to  Isaac  Lincoln  was  as  follows: 

ISAAC  LINCOLN  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  Anno  Dom.  1775,  obtained  a 
patent  from  this  office  for  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  the  East  Side  of  Doe  River  bounded 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  red  oak  near  the  top  of  a  mountain  thence  S  55  E  266  poles  to 
a  post  oak  thence  N  35  E  182  poles  to  a  Spanish  oak  thence  N  55  W  266  poles  to  a 
red  oak  thence  So.  35  W  182  poles  to  the  beginning,  containing  303  acres  more  or 
less  which  tract  was  entered  by  the  said  Lincoln  the  23rd  day  of  March  1775  who 
obtained  a  warrant  for  surveying  the  same  a  plot  of  which  was  returned  to  this  office 
by  the  hands  of  William  Bailey  Smith,  Surveyor. 

James  Smith,  C.L.O.5 

Another  grant  was  issued  to  Lincoln  for  220  acres  lying  between  the  Watauga 
River  and  Lynn  Mountain— the  tract  on  which  he  built  his  home. 

Like  patents  issued  to  James  Robertson,  the  earliest  permanent  settler  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  known  as  Watauga  Old  Fields  (reminiscent  of  an  ancient  occupation  by  the 
Cherokees.)  Robertson  had  the  first  choice  of  lands  and  located  two  entries,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Watauga,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Doe  River— one  for  434 
acres  the  other  for  230  acres.  Later  on  in  1777,  Robertson  decided  to  move  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  in  all  East  Tennessee  on  the  west  side  of 
Holston  River  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  from  which  in  1779w80  he  was  to  move  on 
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Part  of  the  Watauga  valley  farm  of  Isaac  Lincoln,  showing  Lynn  Mountain,  where  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  Civil  War  president,  lived  for  a  year  in  a  cahin. 


to  the  Cumberland  River  Country  and  become  the  founder  of  Nashville  and  the 
“Father  of  Middle  Tennessee.”  When  Robertson  left  the  Watauga,  Isaac  Lincoln 
set  envious  eyes  on  his  choice  holdings.  Isaac  did  come  into  possession  of  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  it,  either  immediately  from  Robertson  or  ultimately  as  a  sub-ven¬ 
dee.  He  made  a  visit  to  the  old  neighborhood  in  Rockingham  County  and  sold  parts 
or  all  of  his  remaining  lands  there,  perhaps  using  the  proceeds  to  pay  for  the  lands 
he  had  acquired  on  the  Watauga. 

Acquisitiveness  was  written  large  in  his  mentality,  and  by  hard  work  and  con¬ 
sistent  saving  he  acquired  a  landed  estate  of  about  1200  acres  on  and  near  the  Watau¬ 
ga.  In  addition,  he  had  a  large  holding  in  Western  North  Carolina  at  the  Old  Fields 
of  Toe  River,6  and  several  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Elizabethton.7  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  Lincoln,  the  great  uncle  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  for 
his  time  and  locality  a  large  slaveholder,  as  will  appear  from  the  wills  which  will 
later  he  given,  in  terms  or  in  substance.  Descendants  of  some  of  the  Lincoln  slaves 
yet  live  in  Upper  East  Tennessee. 

Isaac  Lincoln  attended  strictly  to  his  own  affairs,  taking  little  interest  in  politics 
and  public  affairs.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  “close”  by  his  neighbors.  However, 
Isaac  had  sterling  qualities,  honesty,  sobriety  and  dependability,  and  these  com¬ 
mended  him  to  his  neighbors.  Among  those  who  lived  near  him  on  the  Watauga 
were  several  families  who  ranked  in  the  forefront  of  the  people  of  the  western  wat¬ 
ers;  the  Robertsons,  Seviers,  Carters  and  Taylors,  as  well  as  many  others  of  lesser 
note,  such  as  the  Greers,  Carrigers  and  Stovers.8  Lincoln  was  unobtrusive;  he  sought 
and  held  no  public  office,  save  that  of  constable  back  in  Virginia  in  1773.  He  was 
not  litigious.  A  combing  of  the  court  records  does  not  disclose  that  he  ever  had  a 
lawsuit;  indeed,  he  seldom  was  in  service  as  a  witness  or  juror  in  court.  His  passion, 
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common  to  all  of  his  neighbors,  was 
to  amass  a  landed  estate  and  his  efforts 
were  directed  wholeheartedly  to  that 
end.  And  he  was  more  successful 
than  some  of  his  neighbors  in  conserv¬ 
ing  his  estate  after  it  had  been  ac¬ 
quired.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  and  his  wife  were  in  nearby  Fort 
Caswell  (Watauga  Fort)  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Cherokees  in  June, 
1776,  and  that  he  gave  aid  in  its  suc¬ 
cessful  defense.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  in  the  dark  days  of  the  American 
cause  in  1780,  when  North  Carolina 
patriot  soldiers  had  to  seek  temporary 
asylum  behind  the  mountains  on  the 
Watauga,  and  when  a  horde  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  men,  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  400,  sought  refuge  on  the 
western  waters,  Lincoln  joined  with 
the  other  inhabitants  in  providing 

Close-up  of  grave  stone  of  Isaac  Lincoln  who  shelter,  food  and  clothing  gratis  to 
died  June  10,  1816.  the  helpless  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Lincolns  back  in  Rockingham  County  were  adherents  to  the  American 
cause  and  soldiers;9  and  not  to  be  one  was  a  rare  thing  in  the  Watauga  Settlement. 
No  rosters  were  kept  and  it  cannot  be  said  definitely  in  what  campaigns  Isaac  Lin¬ 
coln  served.  There  were  five  of  these  campaigns  against  the  British  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  quite  at  many  against  the  Indians  in  the  West.  On  some  of  these 
Lincoln  must  have  seen  service.  Like  many  others  in  the  region,  he  made  no 
application  for  a  pension,  so  far  as  the  writer’s  research  has  extended.  Not  to  have 
seen  service  would  have  marked  him  for  detestation  by  his  neighbors. 

The  home  of  Isaac  and  Alary  Lincoln  was  on  land  originally  granted  to  him, 
about  four  miles  up  the  Watauga  from  the  mouth  of  Doe  River.  As  was  usual,  the 
first  structure  was  doubtless  a  one-room  log  cabin,  with  a  lean-to  in  the  rear.  Later  it 
was  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  it  was  a  large  log  house,  with  a  rock  basement 
under  part  of  it.  To  the  couple  only  one  child  was  born,  a  son  whose  name  has  not 
survived.  The  parents  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  accidental  death  of  this  boy  at 
the  age  of  three  years.  Isaac  had  a  maple-tree  “sugar  camp”  on  his  estate  not  far  from 
his  home.  The  child  started  to  go  to  this  camp;  a  heavy  rain  storm  rapidly  raised  the 
water  in  a  small  gulch.  When  the  boy  was  found  he  was  lying  face  down  in  the 
water  dead.  The  couple  then  took  into  their  home  a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Wil¬ 
liam  Stover,  son  of  Phoebe  (Ward)  Stover  who  married  Daniel  Stover  I  and  the 
Lincolns,  practically  speaking,  adopted  him.  The  Stovers  were  also  from  Rocking¬ 
ham  County10  where  Jacob  Stover  was  first  of  the  name  to  settle.  He  had  in  1715 
married  an  aunt  of  the  great  Daniel  Boone,  Sarah  Boone,  and  from  Jacob  Stover, 
George  Boone,  brother  of  Sarah,  had  acquired  1500  acres  of  Stover’s  holdings.  A  son 
of  George,  William  Boone,  married  Sarah  Lincoln  on  Linville  Creek.  Thus  arose 
the  Boone-Lincoln  connection,  above  referred  to. 


Another  relative 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Lincoln 
was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  ability, 

Christian  Carriger.11 
He  married  Levis  a 
Ward,  a  younger  sister 
of  Mary  and  Phoebe. 

The  Carrigers  lived 
near  the  Lincolns.  Is¬ 
aac  leaned  heavily  on 
Christian  Carriger  as 
old  age  approached. 

He  evidently  used  a 
lawyer  sparingly  —  to 
keep  him  out  of  legal 
complications  instead 
of  after  becoming  in¬ 
volved,  and  then  he 
seems  to  have  used 
George  Duffield.12 
Most  of  his  larger 

transactions  were  from  Qicint  locust  tree  and  old  brick  spring  house  on  the  Isaac  Lincoln  homestead  which 
^  ^6  date  of  his  may  have  existed  when  Thomas  Lincoln  spent  a  year  there  about  1798. 

death.  In  1810  he  conveyed  to  Daniel  Stover  I,  “my  kinsman  in  consideration  of  love 

and  affection,”  a  negro  girl,  Ruth.  In  1815,  a  year  before  his  death,  he  conveyed  a 
slave,  Precilla,  in  “consideration  of  the  love  and  affection  I  bear  unto  my  beloved 
friend,  Col.  Christian  Carriger  and  his  son  Isaac  Lincoln  Carriger.”  Christian  Car¬ 
riger  was  also  remembered  in  the  will  of  Mary  Lincoln;  who  was  the  sole  beneficiary 
under  the  will  of  her  husband: 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Isaac  Lincoln,  of  the  County  of  Carter  and  State 
of  Tennessee,  being  sick  and  weak  of  body,  but  of  sound  mind  and  disposing  memory 
(for  which  I  thank  God)  and  calling  to  mind  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  be¬ 
ing  desirous  of  disposing  of  all  such  worldly  substance  as  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  me 
with,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  same  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say: 

1st.  I  desire  that  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses  be  paid  out  of  my  per¬ 
ishable  property,  by  my  executrix  hereinafter  named. 

2ndly.  After  the  payment  of  my  debts  and  funeral  expenses  I  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  to  my  wife,  Mary  Lincoln,  all  my  real  and  personal  estate  to  dispose  of  as 
she  may  think  proper. 

3rdly  and  lastly.  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  my  beloved  wife,  Mary 
Lincoln,  my  sole  executrix  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  other 
former  wills  or  testaments,  by  me  heretofore  made.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  the  22nd  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1816. 

Signed,  Sealed,  Published  and  Declared  to  be  the  last  will  and  statement  of  the 
above  named  Isaac  Lincoln,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who  at  his  request  and  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as  witness  to  same. 


(Signed)  Isaac  Lincoln. 

George  W.  Carter, 

Godfrey  Carriger, 

Daniel  Stover, 

Christian  Carriger. 


In  the  year  of  1798,  Thomas  Lincoln  came  from  his  home  in  Kentucky  to  the 
Watauga  and  lived  for  about  a  year  with  his  uncle  Isaac.  He  was  destined  to  become 
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the  father  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  worked  as  a  farm  hand  on  the 
Lincoln  estate,  and  lived  as  a  bachelor  in  a  log  cabin  near  the  base  of  Lynn  Moun¬ 
tain.13  He  proved  to  be  too  thriftless  to  please  his  canny  and  hard-working  uncle. 
What  money  he  did  earn  was  all  too  likely  to  be  spent  in  a  way  that  shocked 
the  close-fisted  Isaac,  who  sent  Thomas  away.  The  statement  may  be  ventured  that 
Aunt  Mary  did  not  intervene  in  behalf  of  young  Thomas;  all  fair  inferences  are  that 
she  exercised  her  influence  against  him,  directly  or  indirectly.  Tradition  is  to  the 
effect  that  he  made  his  way  out  by  the  Stoney  Creek  trail  towards  the  wilderness 
road  through  Cumberland  Gap.14  In  his  autobiographical  sketch,  prepared  in 
1860  for  use  in  the  campaign  for  the  presidency,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  that  before 
his  father  was  of  age  “he  passed  one  year  as  a  hired  hand  with  his  uncle  Isaac  on 
Watauga,  a  branch  of  the  Holston  River.”  And  earlier,  April  2,  1848,  while  a  con¬ 
gressman  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  kinsman  in  Virginia:  “I  am  quite  sure  that  Isaac 
resided  on  the  Watauga  River  near  a  point  where  Tennessee  and  Virginia  join, 
and  that  he  has  been  dead  more  than  twenty,  perhaps  thirty  years.”15 

Had  Thomas  Lincoln  pleased  his  uncle,  and  remained  with  him,  he  might  have 
received  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  uncles  estate;  in  which  case  the  current  of 
history  in  a  critical  period  of  America  would  have  been  changed,  and  that  too  radi¬ 
cally.  Thomas  seems  to  have  considered  locating  in  Cumberland  County,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Tennessee  state  line,  after  he  left  the  Watauga.  * 

The  will  of  Isaac  Lincoln  vested  his  entire  estate  in  his  wife  and  placed  it  in 
her  power  to  favor  members  of  her  own  family  rather  than  the  Lincoln  side.  Her 
inclination  always  was  toward  her  own  people.  To  give  one  example: 

There  were  no  banks  in  Upper  East  Tennessee  at  the  time  and  Isaac  Lincoln 
had  a  local  craftsman  make  for  him  a  desk  or  cabinet  with  a  secret  drawer  in  which 
to  keep  his  money.  In  this  drawer  it  was  his  custom  to  dump  coins  and  currency 
without  counting  it  and  without  making  any  record  of  the  deposits.  In  after  years 
in  telling  his  grandchildren  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  William 
Stover  related  that  Mary  Lincoln  would  go  to  this  cache,  take  out  money  and  give 
it  to  him.  His  uncle  Isaac  was  never  aware  of  such  abstractions. 

Mary  Lincoln  was  a  woman  of  parts  and  of  great  industry.  As  her  husband’s  sole 
devisee  and  legatee  she  applied  herself  to  increasing  the  estate,  and  successfully;  and 
having  no  children  she  purposed  leaving  her  estate  to  her  Ward  sisters,  or  their  chil¬ 
dren.  So  far  as  the  court  and  registry  records  show,  only  once  did  she  make  an  effort 
in  behalf  of  any  member  of  her  husband  s  family,  and  that  was  but  a  futile  gesture. 
She  executed  a  deed  to  a  tract  of  land  on  Brush  Creek  in  Washington  County,  con¬ 
taining  250  acres  to  “Jesse  Lincoln  of  Green  County,  Tennessee,  my  nephew,”  but 
her  title  to  it  was  more  than  questionable.  She  shrewdly  incorporated  in  the  deed  a 
provision  that  Jasse  should  take  all  risks  and  pay  all  expenses  incident  to  a  failure  of 
title.  The  land,  had  the  title  proved  good,  would  have  had  a  considerable  value. 
It  lies  in  the  environs  of  the  present-day  city  of  lohnson  City,  Tennessee,  (population 
in  1940,  25,284). 

The  will  of  Mary  Lincoln  evidences  an  increase  in  the  holding  of  slaves,  to  41 
in  number,  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  all  the  Stovers,  descendants  of  the 
principal  beneficiary,  were  followers  of  the  cause  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  Waru> 
with  the  exception  of  one,  Daniel  Stover  II,  who  followed  his  father-in-law,  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  became  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment,  Tennessee  Volunteer  In¬ 
fantry,  in  the  Federal  Army.17  It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  devisees  and  legatees 
of  Mary  are  the  Ward  sisters,  their  husbands  or  their  children. 
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In  a  lonely  field  on  the  old  homestead  by  the  Watauga  lie  the  remains  of  Isaac 
and  Mary  Lincoln.  At  the  head  of  their  graves  are  marble  tombstones  which  bear 
the  following  inscriptions: 


SACRED 


To  the  memory  of 
ISAAC  LINCOLN 


Who  departed  this  life 
June  10th,  1816 
Aged  about  64  years. 


SACRED 


To  the  memory  of 
MARY  LINCOLN 


Who  departed  this  life 
August  27,  1834, 
Aged  about  76  years 


PART  II 

REBECCA  LINCOLN  RIMEL 


Rebecca  Lincoln  was  the  youngest  child  of  John  and  Rebecca  Flower  (Morris) 
Lincoln,  having  been  bom  April  18,  1767.  It  is  said  she  was  the  only  one  of  the 
children  born  in  the  house  which  yet  stands  on  Linville  Creek.  On  April  26,  1786, 
she  married  John  Rimel,18  son  of  Philip,  of  Rockingham  County.  Philip  Rimel 
was  a  large  landowner.  Among  his  acquisitions  was  a  tract  purchased  of  Isaac 
Lincoln,  Rebecca’s  brother,  in  April,  1779. 

Before  1790  John  and  Rebecca  Rimel  removed  to  Washington  County,  N.  C., 
later  Tennessee,  where  on  January  5,  1795,  he  received  a  conveyance  of  90  acres  on 
the  waters  of  Little  Limestone  Creek.19  In  1797,  100  acres  more  were  purchased 
across  the  Nolachucky  River,  south  side.  Both  deeds  recite  “to  John  Rimel  of 
Washington  County.”  These  holdings  were  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  very 
near  the  Greene  County  line.  Seemingly,  these  tracts  had  been  acquired  earlier 
under  title  bonds  which  were  widely  used  in  that  period.  A  part  of  these  lands 
were  sold  in  1798  and  the  Rimels  moved  across  the  line  into  Greene  County.20 
In  1812  the  remainder  of  the  Washington  County  lands  were  sold  to  the  Broyles 
brothers  who  established  there  the  village  of  Broylesville.  In  Greene  County 
extensive  holdings  were  acquired  on  Bird’s  Branch  of  Middle  Creek  and  Higgin’s 
Branch  of  Horse  Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nolachucky;  there  John  Rimel 
operated  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill. 

The  Rimel-Lincoln  branch  of  the  Tennessee  Lincolns  was  by  far  the  most 
prolific.  The  immediate  descendants  were  numerous:  Nancy,  m.  January  5,  1811, 
Emanuel  Good  or  Goode;  Polly  m.  March  3,  1807,  John  Bird,  Jr.;  Sally  (Sarah)  m. 
April  30,  1816,  Jacob  Seaton;  Isaac  m.  September  9,  1819,  Kezia  Williamson; 
Jacob  m.  October  17,  1823,  Christine  Willhoite;  John  m.  July  27,  1825,  Sallie 
Williamson  and  moved  westward  to  Sevier  County;  Dorcas  m.  on  the  date  last 
mentioned,  John  Williamson;21  Elizabeth  (Betsy)  m.  Jacob  Miller;  and  George 
removed  to  Sevier  County.  The  descendants  of  these  children  were  so  numerous 
as  not  to  permit  of  listing  here.22  They  include  Mauks,  Goods,  Seatons,  Birds, 
Broyles,  Walters,  Painters,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  branches. 

John  Rimel  died  in  1828  and  his  wife  in  1840.  The  latter  left  a  nuncupative 
will  which  is  recorded  at  Greeneville,  from  which,  and  the  proceedings  incident  to 
its  probate,  the  names  of  the  children  of  John  and  Rebecca  are  disclosed.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  their  descendants  of  the  first  and  second 
generations  adhered  to  the  Union  cause  in  the  Civil  War.  Both  Greene  and 
Sevier  Counties  were  preponderantly  Union  in  sentiment.23 

SARAH  LINCOLN  DEAN 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  who  has  made  wide  and  rather  minute  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  Lincoln  family,  in  his  pamphlet  The  Lincolns  of  Virginia 
states,  qualifiedly,  that  Sarah  Lincoln,  bom  September  18,  1757,  “likely  joined  the 
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Tennessee  colony  of  Lincolns,  as  she  is  said  to  have  married  a  Mr.  Dean,  possibly 
John  Dean,  who  in  1789  was  in  the  Watauga  community  where  the  Lincolns 
settled.”  There  was  a  John  Dean  in  the  Tennessee  country  in  1787-1789  and  perhaps 
longer.24  Labor  remains  to  be  expended  in  exploring  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of 
these  statements,  and  the  descendants  of  Sarah  Lincoln. 

MORDECAI  LINCOLN 

Mordecai  Lincoln,  of  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  was  the  son  of  John  Lincoln,  the 
brother  of  Isaac  and  Abraham,  the  latter  the  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln.25 
He  was  born  November  7th,  1788,  on  Linville  Creek,  Rockingham  County,  Va. 
His  mother  was  Mary  (Yarnell)  Lincoln.  While  a  young  man  he  went  to  Hardy 
County,  which  on  the  disruption  of  Virginia  during  the  Civil  War  fell  into  West 
Virginia.  There  he  married  Clara  Paul,  daughter  of  William  and  Catherine  (See) 
Paul  of  that  county.  She  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  John 


The  Lincoln  Homestead  on  Linville  Creek,  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  as  it  appeared  years 
ago  before  restoration,  where  the  grand-father  and  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  president, 
lived  before  their  migration  to  Kentucky.  Rebecca  Lincoln  Rimel,  the  youngest  child  of  John  and 
Rebecca  Lincoln,  was  born  in  the  original  building  which  is  now  the  rear  structure  shown  in 
the  left  side  of  the  picture.  The  front  portion  was  constructed  about  1800  by  Jacob  Lincoln. 

Craigen  (sometimes  Craigin)  Lincoln.  The  infant  was  taken  to  the  home  of  the 
grandfather,  John,  in  Rockingham  County.  Mordecai  Lincoln,  with  his  three-year 
old  daughter,  Paulina,  on  a  horse  with  him,  rode  to  Tennessee  Country  to  visit  his 
uncle,  Isaac,  and  view  the  region  as  to  it  being  a  fit  place  to  settle.  He  was  pleased 
and  purchased  “Fish  Spring  Farm”  in  Carter  County. 
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Mordecai  Lincoln  was  a  tanner,  with  shoemaking  a  subsidiary  enterprise;  and, 
finding  somewhat  later  that  the  trend  of  population  was  distinctly  westward,  he 
decided  that  the  town  of  Greeneville  in  Greene  County  was  a  better  location  for  his 
business.  On  November  13,  1819,  his  first  purchase  of  land  there  was  recorded, 
a  lot  adjoining  that  town;  and  he  also  acquired  an  interest  in  a  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishment  there,  probably  with  his  brother,  Jesse,  and  continued  to  deal  in  local  real 
estate.  What  with  his  patrimony  in  Virginia  and  his  earnings,  he  was  a  man  of 
substance.  He  was  soon  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Greene  County,  then  a 
position  of  honor;  and  as  such  on  May  17,  1827,  he  performed  the  ceremony  which 
united  in  marriage  Andrew  Johnson  and  Eliza  McArdle.  In  1829,  both  Mordecai 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  elected  aldermen  of  the  little  town  and  thus  sat  together  in 
a  legislative  council  nearly  two  decades  before  Johnson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  to 
sit  together  in  the  Thirtieth  Federal  Congress.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
municipal  election  Lincoln  received  twenty-six  votes  to  Johnson’s  eighteen,  and  that 
no  candidate  overtopped  Lincoln.26 

Another  intriguing  fact  is  that  the  year  before  the  arrival  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  in 
Greeneville,  Benjamin  Lundy  had  established  in  that  village  a  monthly  journal  to 
which  he  gave  the  title,  ’"Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.’’27  He  continued  its 
publication  there  until  late  in  1823  when  the  place  of  publication  was  changed  to 


Baltimore,  because  of  poor  mail  facilities  in  the  Southwest,  and  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  journal’s  circulation.  The  names  of  many  men  of  Greeneville 
appeared  in  the  numbers  issued  from  that  village,  but  no  mention  is  to  be  found 
of  Mordecai  or  Jesse  Lincoln  as  persons  interested  in  the  emancipation  cause  or  as 
members  of  the  Greene  County  branch  of  the  Tennessee  Manumission  Society. 
With  Andrew  Johnson  and  many  others,  perhaps  they  felt  no  concern.  They  could 
not  foresee  that  a  kinsman  of  theirs  was  to  become  the  Great  Emancipator. 2s  Indeed, 
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Mordecai  Lincoln  was  a  slaveholder.  His  will,  of  record  at  Greeneville,  shows  that 
he  disposed  of  eight  slaves  (1851).  His  brother  Jesse  probably  owned  fewer.  An¬ 
tagonism  to  the  institution  of  slavery  was  not,  therefore,  “in  the  Lincoln  blood.” 
Had  President  Lincoln  lived  in  the  environment  of  his  Tennessee  kinsmen,  would 
he  have  demonstrated  an  attitude  the  reverse  of  theirs? 

Both  of  the  children  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  by  his  first  wife,  married  and  left 
descendants.  The  older,  Paulina,  married  first  (1828)  William  Dinges  of  Front 
Royal,  Va.  The  couple  had  four  children,  none  of  whom  ever  lived  in  Tennessee. 
Paulinas  second  husband  was  Milton  B.  Grose  (or  Groce)  of  Sullivan  County, 
Tennessee,  and  of  the  children  of  that  union,  Jesse  Lincoln  Grose,  born  January  8, 
1839,  married,  first  Julia  Seahorn,  and,  second,  Melvina  Wallace,  by  whom  he  had 
Hugh  Lawrence  Grose,  born  January  28,  1842,  married  Fanny  Boone  Pascal;  and 
Anne  Eliza,  born  March  5th,  1849,  married  John  Malcolm  Carnes. 

The  son  by  the  first  wife,  John  Craigen,  being  reared  to  manhood  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  removed  to  Greeneville  and  seemingly  later  to  White  County.  The  Lincoln 
Kinsman29  gives  this  account  of  his  descendants: 

“After  taking  up  his  residence  with  his  father  at  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  he  married  on 
December  7,  1837,  at  Sparta,  Tennessee,  Jane  Ursey,  daughter  of  William  and  Melinda  Ursey. 
Their  first  child,  William  Henry  Lincoln,  was  born  February  5,  1840,  at  Eagle  Furnace,  Tennessee. 
He  became  a  merchant  at  Alexandria  in  Smith  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  died  June  10,  1910. 
By  his  marriage  to  Lee  Moore  there  were  two  children,  the  youngest,  William,  dying  in  infancy. 
Mattie  Joe  Lincoln,  the  older  child,  married  Campbell  Oliver  of  Smith  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  had  two  children,  Willie  Lee  who  married  Frank  Roy  and  Annette  Stanton  who 
married  Major  Morgan. 

“William  Henry  Lincoln  took  for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  Alameda  Daugherty  Kennedy  of 
Cannon  County,  Tennessee.  One  child  named  Abraham  died  in  childhood  and  a  daughter, 
Gussie  Lou,  born  May  10,  1889,  married  William  Murphy. 

“Lewis  Craigen  Lincoln,  the  youngest  child  of  John  Craigen  Lincoln  was  born  May  10, 
1845,  at  Memphis.  He  practiced  law  at  Alexandria,  Tennessee,  and  later  moved  to  Conway, 
Arkansas.  Here  he  married  Effie  Martin,  daughter  of  J.  E.  and  Esther  Martin.  The  children 
born  to  them  at  Conway  were  Jesse  Hampton  Lincoln  and  Roberta  Alice  Lincoln.” 

The  phrase  “one  child  named  Abraham  died  in  childhood’’  indicates  the  passing 
of  the  last  Abraham  who  came  into  the  Lincoln  tribe. 

A  transaction  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  is:  On  March  13,  1834,  J. 
Hampton  executed  a  deed  to  Mordecai  Lincoln  and  John  Berry,  conveying  twenty- 
three  acres  in  Carter  County  on  the  south  side  of  Watauga  River.30  The  will  of 
Mordecai  Lincoln  of  1851  devised  to  “my  grandson,  Mordecai  Lincoln  Barton  two 
tracts  in  Carter  County  near  the  Fish  Spring  and  where  John  Berry  now  lives.” 

For  his  second  wife  Mordecai  chose  a  daughter  of  one  of  East  Tennessee’s  lead¬ 
ing  families— Sophia  Williams  Heiskell,  of  Knoxville.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Frederich  S.  and  Katherine  (Brown)  Heiskell,  the  father  having  lived  for  a  time 
and  learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  at  Winchester,  under  his 
brother,  John  Heiskell.  To  this  union  were  born  four  children,  all  daughters. 

Two  of  these  daughters  died  in  infancy.  Sarah  Amelia,  born  February  11th, 
1825,  married  at  Greeneville,  William  Barton,31  a  physician,  said  to  have  lived 
later  in  Nashville.  They  had  only  one  child,  Mordecai  Lincoln  Barton,  bom 
May  1,  1842,  who  married  first  Ella  Baird  and  then  Sarah  DeBow. 

“Mary  Sophia,  the  youngest  child,  was  bom  March  3,  1833  and  on  February  14,  1852,  mar¬ 
ried  at  Greeneville  William  Ramsey  Brown,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Brown.  Their  first  child, 
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Augusta  Lincoln  Brown,  was  bom  February  23,  1853,  and  died  July  22,  1938.  Sophia  Bettie 
Brown  was  born  October  30,  1854,  and  still  lived  (1939)  in  Greeneville,  Tennessee.  After  Mary 
Sophia  Brown’s  death  on  June  6,  1867  her  husband  married  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Stover,  widow 
of  Daniel  Stover  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  President  Andrew  Johnson.” 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  male  descendant  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  now 
lives  in  Tennessee.  If  any  bearing  the  name  of  Lincoln  are  in  existence,  it  seems 
they  must  live  in  Arkansas.  The  last  male  descendant  known  to  have  borne  that 
name  has  been  referred  to  above,  Jesse  Hampton,  doubtless  named  for  Jesse  Lincoln 
who  is  next  treated  of. 

JESSE  LINCOLN 

An  older  brother  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Jesse  (1784-1852),  appeared  in  Greene 
County  about  18 12. 32  On  January  18th  of  the  year  following  he  purchased  six 
acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Greeneville,  adjoining  that  village;  and  in  1818  he 
acquired  fifty  acres  more  on  the  road  leading  from  Greeneville  to  Warrensburg. 
He  married  Nancy  Brown,  of  a  large  and  prominent  family  in  Greene  County. 
Less  forceful  and  somewhat  less  acquisitive  than  his  brother,  Mordecai,  and  his 
uncle  Isaac,  Jesse  Lincoln  has  received  little  or  no  attention  on  the  part  of  researchers 
in  the  annals  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

About  1825-26  he  removed  to  Sparta,  White  County,  Tennessee,  where  he 
again  engaged  in  the  business  of  merchandising.  He  built  up  a  fairly  large  landed 
estate  in  White  County.  In  1834,  he  as  guardian  of  “John  Craigen  Lincoln  of 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  appoint  my  trusty  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  County  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  and  State  of  Virginia,”  as  attorney-in-fact  to  settle  with  George  S.  Craigen, 
executor  of  the  will  of  Catherine  Paul,  deceased,  grandmother  of  his  ward. 

Jesse  Lincoln  about  1840  again  changed  his  residence;  this  time  to  the  nearby 
county  of  Roane,  locating  and  engaging  in  the  business  of  a  merchant  at  the  county 
seat,  Kingston,  on  Clinch  River.  There  in  1840  he  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  joined 
the  Bethel  Presbyterian  church,  the  records  of  which  show  that  their  son,  James 
Hamilton,  was  christened  in  1841. 33  Jesse  Lincoln,  however,  died  in  White  County 
at  Clarkstown,  a  mineral-spring  resort,  where  he  apparently  had  gone  because  of  ill 
health.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  City  Cemetery  at  Sparta.  The  headstone 
bears  the  inscription: 

JESSE  LINCOLN 

born  in  Rockingham,  Virginia, 

July  12,  1784, 
died  in  Clarkstown,  Tenn., 

July  12,  1852 

That  Jesse  Lincoln  was  a  favorite  in  the  family  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
an  unusually  large  number  of  descendants  of  later  generations  bore  his  name.  He 
must  be  pronounced  a  worthy  scion  of  the  Rockingham  Lincolns. 

The  records  of  Roane  County  show  the  following  to  have  been  children  of 
Jesse  Lincoln  interested  in  the  division  of  his  estate:  J.  Hamilton,  above  named, 
Hugh  B.  (Brown?)  and  John  M.  All  three  joined  their  mother  in  conveying  “nine 
slaves  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Jesse  Lincoln.”  The  family  belonged  to  that  class 
in  East  Tennessee  which  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederate  States  during  the 
Civil  War:  the  rich  and  near-rich  who  owned  fertile  farming  lands  in  the  valleys. 
Hugh  B.  was  a  lieutenant  and  Elamilton  a  private  in  Company  B.,  43rd  Tennessee 


Home  of  Andrew  Johnson,  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  where  he  lived  during  his  political  career. 
Photo  shows  the  home  as  it  exists  today,  which  is  little  changed  from  the  days  of  its 
occupancy  hy  the  Reconstruction  President.  It  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  National 

Park  Service. 

Infantry  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Gillespie  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  David  M.  Key.34  The  regiment  was  active  in  service  from  its  organization 
in  October,  1861,  until  its  remnant  was  surrendered  at  wars  close  at  Washington, 
Ga.,  May  8,  1865,  it  being  then  a  part  of  the  escort  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  as 
he  was  attempting  to  make  his  way  south.  It  is  one  of  the  minor  anomalies  of 
history  that  Lincolns  were  a  part  of  the  force  which  thus  protected  the  great  antag¬ 
onist  of  President  Lincoln. 

A  BASELESS  BELIEF 

For  many  years,  even  generations,  there  existed  a  wide-spread  belief  that 
President  Lincoln  sprang  from  '‘the  poor  white-trash”  class.  So  eminent  a  historian 
as  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  Augusta  County,  adjoining  Rockingham, 
in  his  Division  and  Union,  stated:  “Abraham  Lincoln  came  from  the  most  un¬ 
promising  stock  on  the  continent,  the  'poor  white-trash  of  the  South/  ”  And 
another  historian  declared:  “At  the  time  of  Thomas  Lincoln’s  birth  his  parents— 
drifting,  roaming  people,  struggling  with  poverty— were  dwellers  in  the  Virginia 
Mountains.”35  On  the  contrary  those  parents  dwelt  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  valleys  in  our  country.  There  Lincoln  homes  yet  stand  to  witness 
that  the  family  were  of  an  economic  and  social  status  far  above  the  average.  The 
Lincolns  who  settled  or  were  reared  in  Tennessee  gave  every  evidence  that  they  were 
not  representatives,  or  descendants  of  representatives,  of  “the  most  unpromising 
stock  on  the  continent.”36  One  man  may,  as  a  sport,  rise  to  eminence  from  such  a 
stock,  but  history  has  yet  to  show  an  entire  generation  ascended  from  that  depth,  much 
less  two  and  more  generations. 


PART  III 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  ANDREW  JOHNSON 

Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  first  met  as  members  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
(March  4,  1845-March  3,  1849).  Johnson  had  served  in  the  two  preceding  Con¬ 
gresses,  but  Lincoln’s  only  congressional  service  was  in  the  single  Congress  above 
noted.  In  the  1840’s  the  lower  house  was  a  very  much  smaller  body  than  it  is  in 
our  day.  The  members,  therefore,  found  it  easier  to  become  well  acquainted. 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  lonely  figures  in  their  surroundings  in  Washington. 
Neither  was  a  “society  man;”  each  was  under  the  necessity  of  living  modestly  in 
boarding  houses  near  the  capitol.  A  biographer  of  Johnson3'  says  of  him:  “His 
rooms  were  at  a  boarding  house  on  Capitol  Hill  and  were  modest  and  inexpensive. 
Here  he,  Abe  Lincoln,  and  other  young  congressmen  of  small  means  had  their  homes.” 

Both  Lincoln  and  Johnson  were  diligent  readers  and  doubtless  made  use  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  which  at  that  period  was  housed  in  the  capitol,  and  smaller 
by  far  than  it  is  today.  The  two  could  not  fail  of  meeting  and  mingling  there. 

Johnson  was,  in  a  sense,  alienated  from  the  leader  of  his  party,  President  Polk, 
who  in  his  Diary  as  early  as  1846  wrote  of  Johnson  and  another  Democratic  repre¬ 
sentative  from  Tennessee:  “I  would  almost  prefer  to  have  two  Whigs  here  in  their 
stead,  unless  they  act  better  than  they  have  done  in  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.”38  At  the  beginning  of  1849,  President  Polk  noted:  “Though  Johnson  rep¬ 
resents  a  Democratic  district  in  Tennessee  (my  own  state)  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  him  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Professing  to  be  a  Democrat, 
he  has  been  politically  if  not  personally  hostile  to  me  during  my  whole  term.’’ 39 

Johnson  no  doubt  felt  that  other  members  from  Tennessee  had  the  ear  of  Polk, 
men  not  so  plebeian  as  he.  He  in  the  circumstances,  was  not  averse  to  consorting 
with  a  Western  Whig  of  like  feather.  Johnson  was  championing  his  Homestead 
Bill  which  Lincoln  favored,  while  some  of  the  slave-holding  Democrats  of  Tennessee 
frowned  on  the  measure  as  one  detrimental  to  Southern  interests. 

Lincoln’s  knowledge  that  relatives  of  his  lived  in  Johnson’s  district,  or  of  John¬ 
son’s  marriage  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  Mordecai  Lincoln,  alone  was 
reason  for  opening  up  conversation  and  leading  to  a  degree  of  intimacy. 

In  point  of  fact,  Lincoln  himself  wrote  to  Jesse  Lincoln  that  he  had  received  in¬ 
formation  of  his  kinsfolk  in  Tennessee  from  Johnson:  "I  have  often  heard  my  father 
speak  of  his  uncle  Isaac  residing  at  Watauga  (I  think)— you  seem  now  to  be  some 
hundred  miles  or  so  west  of  that  .  .  .  With  Col.  Crozier  [John  H.  Crozier,  of  the 
Knoxville  congressional  district],  of  whom  you  speak  I  formed  quite  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  for  a  short  one,  while  at  Washington  .  .  .  Your  present  governor, 
Andrew  Johnson,  was  also  at  Washington  while  I  was;  and  he  told  me  of  there  being 
people  of  the  name  of  Lincoln  in  Carter  county,  I  think.” 

Unlike  Polk,  neither  Lincoln  nor  Johnson  kept  a  diary.  If  either  had  done 
so,  one  could,  perhaps,  speak  definitely  of  time,  place,  and  subject  of  conversation. 
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Senator  Clingman,  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  afterwards  stated  that  Johnson  s 
speech  brought  on  the  Civil  War,  and 
Alexander  Stephens  thought  it  solidi¬ 
fied  the  North  by  bringing  most  of  the 
Democrats  there  to  adhere  to  the 
Union  cause.  Back  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see  it  was  hailed  with  joy  by  a  large 
majority.  However,  the  other  two 
grand  divisions  of  Tennessee  were  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  After 
returning  to  his  home  in  Greeneville,  Johnson  found  that  to  reach  Washington 
and  the  session  of  the  new  Congress,  he  could  not  safely  use  the  railroad  for  trans¬ 
portation.  He  traveled  by  country  roads  to  and  through  Cumberland  Gap,  thence 
to  Cincinnati  and  Washington.  At  the  capital  he  hastened  to  the  White  House 
to  lay  before  President  Lincoln  the  situation  in  East  Tennessee  and  to  urge  that 
Federal  forces  be  sent  to  Knoxville  to  aid  in  organizing  there  a  new  State,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 4IJ  The  President  was  much  impressed  and  began 
to  set  on  foot  plans  for  an  invasion  of  East  Tennessee.  It  became  his  ‘cherished 
plan.”  Military  operations,  so  far  as  Tennessee  was  concerned,  were  turned  over 
to  Johnson  as  counsellor.  “The  army  to  take  and  defend  Cumberland  Gap,  indeed, 
was  now  spoken  of  as  Andrew  Johnson’s  army.”  In  the  Senate  Johnson  delivered 
an  impassioned  speech  in  defense  of  Lincoln  and  his  policies. 


Portion  of  home  as  it  exists  today  where 
Andrew  Johnson  died  July  31,  1875,  on  the 
Watauga  River,  near  the  Isaac  Lincoln  home, 
in  Carter  county,  Tenn.  The  home  at  that 
time  was  owned  hy  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Stover.  The  room  in  which  he  died  is  on 
the  upper  floor  which  is  shown  behind 

the  tree. 


As  it  is,  every  fair  inference  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  two  men  found 
that  they  had  much  in  common.  It  is 
unlikely  that  after  that  Congress  ad¬ 
journed  the  two  met  again  until  1861. 

The  bold  and  great  speech  of  John¬ 
son  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Union  on  December  18, 
1860,  had  attracted  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion:  “Though  I  fought  Lincoln  I  love 
my  country;  I  love  the  Constitution. 
Let  us  rally  around  the  altar  of  the 
Constitution  and  swear  that  it  and  the 
Union  shall  be  saved  as  Old  Hickory 
Jackson  did  in  1832.  Senators,  my 
blood,  my  existence  I  would  give  to 
save  this  Union.” 


It  is  not  surprising  then  that,  after  the  occupation  of  Nashville  by  Federal 
troops,  Lincoln  on  March  3,  1862,  appointed  Johnson  military  governor  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  though  the  latter  was  only  a  civilian.  The  title  of  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers  was  conferred  on  the  appointee  somewhat  later.  As  governor,  Johnson  con¬ 
fronted  untold  difficulties,  but  “the  efficiency  with  which  he  administered  the 
difficult  office  delighted  the  President  .  .  .  Lincoln  was  drawn  by  natural  sympathy 
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to  a  personality  in  many  respects  re¬ 
sembling  his  own.”11’  The  President 
adopted,  in  larger  part,  Johnsons  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  two,  broadly  speaking,  were  in  ac¬ 
cord  throughout  on  the  matter. 

When  Lincoln  issued  his  emanci¬ 
pation  proclamation  Tennessee  alone  of 
the  seceding  States  was  excepted  from 
its  operation  and  thus  placed  in  a 
unique  position.  The  exception  was 
made  on  the  advice  of  Johnson.  Both 
men  were  confronted,  in  this  regard, 
by  a  legal  question,  not  to  say  impedi¬ 
ment.  When  North  Carolina  in  1789 
ceded  to  the  general  government  her 
lands  west  of  the  Alleghanies  (the  Ten¬ 
nessee  country)  she  stipulated  in  the 
legislative  act  and  in  the  deed  of  cession 
that  “no  regulation  made  or  to  be  made 
by  Congress  shall  tend  to  emancipate 
slaves.”43  Congress  in  1790  accepted  the 


Monument  to  the  Union  Soldiers  of  Greene 
county,  Tenn.,  in  the  courthouse  yard  of 
Greeneville,  Tenn. 
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deed  without  any  change,  and  there  was  hesitation  in  bringing  about  a  breach  of 
the  condition  on  which  the  general  government  held  the  soil  of  Tennessee.  That  John¬ 
son  urged  the  exception  of  Tennesse  is  confirmed  by  James  G.  Blaine,44  and  Lincoln 
readily  concurred  since  it  was  his  theory,  consistently  held,  that  as  the  State  had  never 
been  out  of  the  Union,  her  loyal  citizens  retained  their  political  rights.  He  earnestly 
desired  them,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  abolish  slavery  within  their  borders  by 
their  voluntary  action,  thus  preventing  a  breach  of  good  faith  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  With  this  in  mind,  in  1862  the  President  sent  commissioners  to  Tennessee  to 
stimulate  popular  sentiment  for  a  state  constitutional  convention  and  for  sending  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  National  Congress.  At  the  same  time  he  urged  Governor  Johnson 
to  cooperate  “in  all  available  ways  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  express  their  wishes 
at  these  elections  .  .  .  All  see  how  such  action  will  connect  with  and  affect  the 


proclamation  of  September  22nd.”45  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Tennessee  had  not  been  deemed  “out  of  the  Llnion”  so  far  as  concerned  John¬ 
son’s  remaining  in  the  Senate  as  a  full  and  active  member  until  he  resigned  to 
become  military  governor.48 


However,  Johnson  s  earlier  view  was  that  this  plan  and  effort  of  Lincoln  might 
prove  unavailing  so  long  as  Confederate  forces  held  East  Tennessee  where  only 
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sentiment  for  the  Union  cause  predom¬ 
inated.  It  was  truly  an  anomalous 
situation:  Middle  and  West  Tennessee, 
strongholds  of  Confederate  citizenry, 
were  under  the  control  of  Federal  troops, 
with  the  situation  completely  reversed 
in  East  Tennessee.  Lincoln  in  1861 
insisted  that  East  Tennessee  be  invaded 
from  Kentucky  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
restoration  of  civil  authority  in  the  entire 
State.  Not  until  early  in  September  of 
1863  was  Knoxville  taken  by  the  Fed- 
erals  and  Cumberland  Gap  occupied. 

Before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Lin¬ 
coln  thought  the  time  for  putting  his 
plan  into  execution  was  ripe.  To  John¬ 
son  he  wrote:  “All  Tennessee  is  now 
cleared  of  armed  insurrectionists.  You 
need  not  be  reminded  that  it  is  the 
nick  of  time  for  reinaugurating  a  loyal 
state  government.  Not  a  moment  should 
be  lost/’ 47  The  representation  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  Congress  was  again  urged. 

Following  his  celebrated  amnesty 
proclamation  of  December  8,  1863,  the 
President  renewed  his  effort  to  bring  Tennessee  into  accord  with  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  January  following  he  sent  representatives  into  the  State  to  cause 
to  be  enrolled  citizens  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
Governor  Johnson  cooperated;  but  schism  soon  wrent  the  Unionists  of  the  State; 
reason  gave  place  to  rancor,  no  little  of  it  leveled  at  the  Governor.  The  President 
stood  firmly  by  Johnson  throughout  the  struggle,  marked  as  it  was  by  surprising 
bitterness.  The  result  was  that  Tennessee,  by  fault  of  her  own  Unionists,  once 
more  went  without  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  until 
1866.  Factions  themselves  split  into  sub-factions;  little  men  sought  to  gain  promi¬ 
nence  and  political  advantage  as  leaders  of  their  fellows,  and  all  failed,  to  the 
detriment  of  a  cause  all  professed  to  cherish.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
annals  of  any  State  such  ineptitude.  The  heart  of  Lincoln  must  have  been  sore 
and  his  mind  in  revolt  over  the  spectacle.  However,  out  of  the  bitterness  and 
turmoil  emerged  some  good;  a  Conservative  Union  element  formed  which  in  com¬ 
bination  with  ex-Confederates  finally  redeemed  Tennessee  from  the  ultra-radical 
and  ruinous  rule  of  Parson  William  G.  Brownlow  and  his  followers. 

Historians  and  biographers,  by  a  large  majority,  are  in  agreement  that  Johnson  s 
plan  of  reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War  was  that  of  Lincoln,  the  only  moot  ques¬ 
tion  being  whether  Lincoln  would  have  met  as  formidable  opposition  and  failed  as 
did  Johnson.  George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana  insisted  that  Lincolns  “well  known 
views  on  reconstruction  were  as  distasteful  as  possible  to  radical  Republicans,”  and 
that  in  his  “last  public  utterance,  only  three  days  before  his  death,  he  had  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  plan  of  reconstruction  which  so  stirred  the  ire  of  Wade  and 


Monument  at  the  grave  of  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  cemetery,  which 
was  erected  by  the  family  of  the  “ Tailor 
President.” 
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Winter  Davis. ”4S  Blaine  recorded  that  when  Lincoln  died  he  “had  only  allayed  and 
postponed,  not  removed,  .  .  .  the  conflict  with  Congress,”49  and  Beale  says:  “The 
same  men  who  savagely  attacked  Johnson  had  nearly  ruined  Lincoln.  At  the  very 
time  of  his  assassination  the  radicals  were  planning  the  campaign  against  him  which 
they  later  launched  against  Johnson,”50  and  that  “a  few  hours  after  Lincoln  died  the 
radicals  met  in  political  caucus  to  consider  the  necessity  for  a  line  of  policy  less 
conciliatory  than  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln/’51 

The  presidential  election  year  of  1864  found  Governor  Johnson  so  far  en¬ 
trenched  that  all  Union  local  conventions  in  Tennessee  declared  in  favor  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson,  with  result  that  delegates  to  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore  were 
pledged  to  vote  for  them  as  nominees  for  president  and  vice-president,  respectively. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  Lincoln  towards  Johnson  being  named  as  his  run¬ 
ning  mate?  The  true  answer  has  been  confused,  largely  because  of  a  statement  by 
the  private  secretaries  of  Lincoln,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  in  their  voluminous  Abraham 
Lincoln :  A  History ,  to  the  effect  that  “to  all  unofficial  inquirers  Lincoln  returned 
an  energetic  refusal  to  give  any  word  of  counsel  or  to  express  any  personal  desires’’ 
respecting  the  vice-presidential  nomination;  and  that  it  was  with  minds  uninflu¬ 
enced  and  untrammeled  by  any  knowledge  of  the  President’s  wishes  that  the  Balti¬ 
more  convention  went  about  the  selection  of  a  vice-presidential  candidate.  A  later 
and  able  biographer  of  Lincoln,  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  dissents:  “Others  assert,  and 
as  it  seems  to  me,  strongly  sustain  their  assertion,  that  the  President  had  a  distinct 
and  strong  leaning  in  favor  of  Andrew  Johnson  .  .  .  and  that  it  was  due  to  his 
skillful  but  occult  interference  that  the  choice  ultimately  fell  upon  the  energetic 
and  aggressive  war  Democrat  in  Tennessee.”"* 

A  brief  resume  will  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the  latter  view.  The  same 
motives  that  caused  the  name  “National  Union”  to  be  given  the  ticket  also  prompted 
that  a  war  Democrat  be  nominated  as  Lincoln’s  associate.  Democrats,  large  in 
number  and  weighty  in  influence,  had  supported  the  Union  cause  in  forum  and 
field.  It  was  but  fair  and  good  strategy  to  give  them  recognition.  To  take  a  Demo¬ 
crat  from  the  South  would  tend  to  demonstrate  to  the  English  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  that  there  was  a  measure  of  solidarity  in  the  States,  and  by  all  means  recog¬ 
nition  by  any  European  nation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  should  be  avoided. 
Too,  Lincoln  and  Johnson  had,  as  president  and  governor,  proved  able  to  work 
together  as  yoke-fellows. 

On  the  authority  of  Johnson’s  confidential  secretary,  in  1864  Lincoln  sent 
General  Daniel  Sickles,  himself  a  war  Democrat,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Nashville 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  him  in  regard  to  Johnson,  particularly  as  to  his  habits.63 
Benjamin  C.  Truman  was  immediately  sent  from  Nashville  by  Johnson  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  John  W.  Forney  and  ask  that  the  latter  act  in  the  light  of  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  astute  Alexander  K.  McClure  of  Pennsylvania  was  called  to  Washington 
by  Lincoln,  who  surprised  him  by  “stating  that  he  desired  me  to  support  Andrew 
Johnson  for  vice-president,”  for  reasons  which  “the  President  earnestly  explained.”64 

Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  was,  according  to  McClure,  as  was  also  McClure 
himself,  pledged  by  Lincoln  to  support  Johnson,  but  Cameron  had  committed 
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himself  to  Hamlin.  “He  proposed  that  we  should  line  up  the  two  factions  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  delegation  and  cast  a  unanimous  vote  for  Hamlin  when  the 
roll  was  first  called,  and  change  it  to  a  unanimous  vote  for  Johnson  when  the  roll- 
call  ended  ...  It  was  like  efforts  of  Lincoln,  in  his  very  quiet  and  earnest  way, 
that  made  Andrew  Johnson  Vice-President  and  President/'55 

Another  influential  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  called  at  the  White  House 
and  inquired  whom  the  President  desired  as  a  running  mate.  Lincoln,  in  a  low  but 
distinct  tone  of  voice,  replied:  “Governor  Johnson  of  Tennessee/’58 

At  least  three  members  of  his  cabinet  were  aware  of  Lincoln’s  preference  for 
Johnson:  Seward,  Blair  and  Welles.57 

Seward  and  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  a  war  Democrat  and  aspirant  from  his  own 
State  of  New  York,  were  not  friends,  and  the  former  was  for  Johnson.  Young 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  training  with  the  Seward  faction  in  New  York  Republican¬ 
ism,  was  in  a  conference  with  Seward  in  Washington  just  before  the  convention  met 
in  Baltimore,  and  wrote:  "Mr.  Seward  said  that  the  situation  demanded  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  vice-president  of  a  representative  from  the  border  states,  and  whose  loyalty 
had  been  demonstrated  during  the  war  .  .  .  'You  can  quote  me  to  the  delegates, 
and  they  will  believe  I  express  the  opinion  of  the  President.  While  the  President 
wishes  to  take  no  part  in  the  nomination  for  vice-president,  yet  he  favors  Mr.  John- 


The  conclusion  is  evident:  Lincoln  was  a  master-politician  and  knew  that  an 
open  advocacy  of  Johnson  for  the  nomination  might  be  resented  by  some  and  prove 
detrimental  in  the  general  election.  His  real  choice  was  Andrew  Johnson,  and  that 
choice  was  withheld  from  his  young  secretaries  but  disclosed  to  a  few  key-men 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  pull  the  wires  without  betraying  him  by  making  public 
his  preference. 

When  the  convention  met  and  reached  the  point  of  nominating  a  candidate 
to  run  for  the  vice-presidency,  it  took  only  one  ballot  to  name  Johnson.  On  the 
call  of  the  roll  New  York  voted  32  for  Johnson,  28  for  Dickinson  of  that  State  and 
6  for  Hamlin.  A  roar  went  up  from  the  galleries.  When  the  call  reached  the 
Western  States,  and  the  few  Southern  States  that  had  been  recognized  and  seated 
(Tennessee  being  one  of  them)  the  Johnson  vote  mounted,  and  the  totals  stood: 
Johnson  200,  Dickinson  113  and  Hamlin  145.  Then  came  along  the  band-wagon; 
a  surge  of  changes  was  made  to  Johnson  until  finally  the  first  ballot  totalled  494 
for  Johnson  out  of  the  entire  521  votes  cast.  The  nomination  was  then  made 
unanimous. 

When  the  news  that  a  rail-splitter  and  a  tailor  had  been  chosen  reached 
Johnson  at  Nashville  he  remarked  characteristically:  “What  will  the  aristocrats  do?” 

The  seating  of  the  delegation  from  Tennessee59  and  the  nomination  of  Andrew 
Johnson  from  that  State  as  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  was  a  patent  and  bald 
approval  of  the  doctrine  of  both  Lincoln  and  Johnson  that  no  State  which  had 
attempted  to  secede  was  “outside  the  Union.’’  How  else  could  a  legal  vice-president 
come  from  such  a  State,  and  then  come  to  preside  as  Chief  Executive  over  the 
destinies  of  a  nation  of  which  his  own  State  was  not  a  part? 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  inconsistency  exhibited  by  a  political  party  in  the  history 
of  our  country  was  this:  Though  the  Lincoln- Johnson  ticket  carried  Tennessee 
in  the  election  of  1864;  and,  “although  Lincoln  earnestly  desired  that  Tennessee 
be  recognized  and  its  vote  counted,  Congress  by  joint  resolution,  which  Lincoln 
signed  with  great  reluctance,  declared  that  it  would  not  be  recognized  and  it  was 
omitted  in  the  final  vote  by  Congress.”  60  A  few  days  later,  Johnson  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  as  Vice-President  and  potential  Chief  Executive  of  the  Union. 

LINCOLN’S  INTEREST  IN  TENNESSEE 

Lincoln  was  never  in  Tennessee,  although  he  was  named  as  a  member  of  a 
delegation  of  ten  from  Illinois  to  attend  the  Commercial  Convention  of  Southwestern 
and  Western  States  at  Memphis  on  July  4th  and  5th,  1845.  At  this  convention  two 
questions  stood  for  discussion  which  vitally  concerned  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  River,  and  the  extension  of  the  Cumberland  National  Road  westward  to 
Alton.  Only  three  of  the  Illinois  delegates  attended  and  Lincoln  was  not  present. 

Quite  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Lincoln  with  Tennesseans  were  made 
in  Washington. 

In  President  Lincoln’s  view  Tennessee  was  “the  most  valuable  State  w7e  have 
in  the  South.”  61  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  State  was  of  all  the  seceding  States 
nearest  his  heart  in  the  matter  of  its  reclamation  and  restoration.  Why?  More 
than  one  factor  tended  to  bring  about  that  attitude: 

The  State  during  the  early  years  of  Lincoln’s  political  career  was  predomi¬ 
nantly  Whig.  There  the  Whig  party  of  the  South  had  its  birth  in  1836,  when 
Hugh  Lawson  White  of  Knoxville  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  carried  the  State 
over  all  the  opposition  Andrew  Jackson  could  muster  in  an  all-out  effort  to  carry 
the  State  for  Van  Buren.  White  even  carried  Jackson’s  own  Hermitage  civil  dis¬ 
trict  by  a  good-sized  majority.  The  State  remained  Whig  for  years  afterward. 

“Old  Line  Whigs”  in  the  State  stubbornly  held  to  their  principles  as  the  Civil 
War  approached  and  many  of  them  became  and  remained  Unionists. 

East  Tennessee  in  particular  was  definitely  and  overwhelmingly  for  the 
Union  and  opposed  secession.62  In  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  there  were  segre¬ 
gated  counties  where  the  majorities  were  for  the  Union— due  in  largest  part  to  the 
influence  of  local  leaders,  old-time  Whigs. 

As  a  result  Tennessee  furnished  nearly  40,000  soldiers  to  the  Federal  armies. 
Had  those  forces  been  added  to  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  victory  for  the 
Union  cause  would  have  been  seriously  retarded,  if  not  denied. 

The  uniqueness  of  Tennessee  among  the  seceding  States  is  of  easy  demon¬ 
stration:  The  State  retained  until  1862  a  member  in  Congress,  Senator  Andrew 
Johnson,  though  all  members  of  Congress  from  the  other  seceding  States  had  re¬ 
tired.  In  mid-war  (1863)  the  State  was  represented  in  the  Federal  Congress  by 
three  members  of  the  lower  house.  Tennessee  was  the  last  State  to  secede  and  the 
first  to  be  "readmitted, ”  and  to  have  a  full  delegation  seated  in  Congress. 

It  seems  entirely  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  the  borders  of  Tennessee  and  under 
the  shadow  of  Cumberland  Gap,  toward  which  Lincoln  eagerly  looked  so  often 
and  so  long  for  the  rescue  of  East  Tennessee  and  then  of  Tennessee,  there  should 
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stand  an  educational  institution  which  bears  his  name  and  is  dedicated  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  and  advancement  of  his  ideals.62 

CUMULATED  COINCIDENTS 

The  families  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  touched  one  another, 
and  curiously,  in  the  half-century  1825-1875.  Certain  it  is  that  the  careers  of  no 
two  other  presidents  of  the  United  States  afford  so  many  coincidents  cumulating 
in  such  an  unusual  way: 

About  the  time  Johnson  located  in  Greeneville,  there  were  residing  in  Greene 
County  three  branches  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  married  to  Eliza  McArdle  by  Mordecai  Lincoln,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  that  union  married  the  son  of  one  who 
had  been  adopted  and  reared  by  Isaac  and  Mary  Lincoln. 

That  youngest  daughter  in  later  years  (then  a  widow)  succeeded  as  wife  of 
William  Ramsey  Brown  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mordecai  Lincoln. 

Johnson  and  Mordecai  Lincoln,  as  we  have  seen,  sat  together  in  a  legisative 
council  nearly  two  decades  before  Johnson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  sat  together  as 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  lawyer  of  Mary  Lincoln  and  who  wrote  her  will,  was  of 
counsel  for  President  Johnson  in  his  impeachment  trial  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Two  sons  of  Jesse  Lincoln  had  as  commanding  officer  in  the  Confederate  army 
David  M.  Key,  who  succeeded  Johnson  as  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Tennessee,  1875. 

Johnson  died  in  1875  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Stover,  on  the 
landed  estates  once  owned  by  Isaac  Lincoln. 
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NOTES 

1  Williams,  Dawn  of  Tennessee  Valley  and  Tennessee  History ,  344. 

2Daughter  of  William  Ward,  who  lived  on  lower  Brush  Creek,  below  the  present-day 
Johnson  City,  where  he  had  three  grants  of  land,  aggregating  1190  acres.  Before  settling  there 
he  had  been  on  the  campaign  to  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio  in  Lord  Dunmore’s  War,  1774. 
Mary  was  probably  a  sister  of  John  Ward,  who  had  been  a  soldier  under  Col.  John  Sevier  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Cherokees;  and  in  1785  he  was  a  member  of  the  Greeneville  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Franklin  from  Washington  County. 

3Mary  Lincoln  appears  on  the  1783  tax  list  of  Greene  County,  Tennessee.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  she  was  a  resident  of  that  county.  In  1783  that  county  was  detached  from 
Washington  in  which  Isaac  Lincoln  lived  until  Carter  County  was  detached  in  1796. 

4Williams,  op.  cit.,  ch.  32. 

5Tennessee  Land  Grant  Office,  Nashville,  Book  “A”  p.  30. 

6On  which  stands  the  county  seat  of  Avery  County,  Newland. 

7Lots  in  the  town,  first  named  Elizabeth,  later  changed  to  Elizabethton. 

8This  group  in  Isaac  Lincoln’s  generation  produced  two  brigadier-generals  in  the  United 
States  Army,  one  in  the  Tennessee  Militia  and  another  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  From  it  came, 
also,  a  governor  of  Tennessee. 

9Abraham  was  a  captain  and  Jacob  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  of  Rockingham  County. 

10Where  as  early  as  1730  Jacob  Stover,  a  Swiss  immigrant,  received  two  grants  for  an 
aggregate  of  10,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  from  the  Virginia  council  of  state. 

“Godfrey  Carriger  (Anglicized  from  the  German  Godfried  Kercher)  migrated  to  the  region 
directly  from  Pennsylvania.  The  Carrigers  were  planters  and  iron-makers.  Christian  was  the 
ablest  of  the  family;  was  colonel  of  Carter  County  militia  in  and  from  1811;  he  represented 
a  county  in  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  longer  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
In  1840  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  in  the  spring  of  1846  started  from  Round  Prairie  in  that 
state  for  California,  but  died  Sept.  26th,  while  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  His 
family  proceeded  on  to  the  destination,  Sonoma. 

12Who  in  1807  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Gen.  Landon  Carter,  a  neighbor  of  Isaac  Lincoln. 

13 Until  comparatively  recent  years  some  of  the  stones  of  the  chimney  or  foundation  of  this 
cabin,  in  which  Thomas  Lincoln  lived,  could  be  seen.  Reliable  tradition  is  to  this  effect:  It 
stood  not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  Herbert  Hoover  delivered  his  first  and  key-note  address 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1928. 

14 With  a  view  of  locating  in  Cumberland  County,  Thomas  Lincoln  purchased  lands  there. 

15Not  improbably  the  information  came  from  Andrew  Johnson,  a  fellow-member  of  Congress. 

16Dr.  Samuel  Maury  Stover  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

“His  wife,  Mary  Johnson,  assisted  her  sister,  Mrs.  Martha  Patterson,  in  conducting  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  White  House,  1865-69,  their  mother  being  a  near-invalid.  A  pleasing 
picture  of  the  Stover  and  Patterson  children  in  the  White  House  is  given  by  Milton  in  his 
Age  of  Hate,  230. 

18Listed  in  the  tithables  of  1788,  Capt.  George  Christain’s  company.  J.  W.  Wayland, 
Virginia  Valley  Records,  109. 

19Washington  College,  the  first  institution  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  operated  at  the  time  on 
Hominy  Branch  of  Little  Limestone  Creek  and  near  the  Rimel  home.  It  was  founded  as 
Martin  Academy,  1780,  by  the  celebrated  Rev.  Samuel  Doak.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
Rimel  children  received  instruction  in  that  institution. 

20Rimel’s  first  recorded  deed  to  land  in  Greene  County  bore  date  of  October,  1  808,  though 
it,  too,  may  have  been  preceded  by  a  bond  for  title  and  possession  taken  under  it. 

21The  intermarriages  in  the  Rimel  and  Williamson  families  is  to  be  remarked. 

22Considerable  work  on  the  Rimel-Lincoln  branch  has  been  done  by  Arthur  L.  Keith,  of 
Vermillion,  So.  Dak.,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Peterson,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  latter  a  descendant  of 
John  and  Rebecca.  They  differ  somewhat  in  their  lists  of  the  children  of  this  couple.  This  writer, 
after  his  own  checking,  gives  preference  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Peterson.  There  are  errors  in  a 
like  list  by  Waldo  Lincoln  in  his  book  on  the  Lincoln  family,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Jacob 
Rimel,  seemingly  a  brother  of  John,  lived  nearby  in  Greene  County. 

23In  the  election  on  June  8,  1861,  on  the  question  whether  Tennessee  should  secede  the 
result  was,  in  Greene  County:  No  separation,  2691,  for  separation,  744;  and  in  Sevier  County: 
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No  separation,  1528,  for  separation,  60.  Only  five  of  the  counties  of  Hast  Tennessee  voted  in 
favor  of  secession.  It  required  Middle  and  West  Tennessee  to  bring  about  the  State’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Union. 

24Listed  as  a  petitioner  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  of  which  John  Sevier  was  the 
first  and  only  governor.  S.  C.  Williams,  History  of  the  Lost  State  of  Franklin,  (1st  ed.),  345. 
There  are  indications  that  John  Dean  lived  in  Sullivan  County,  and  not  on  the  Watauga. 

25J.  H.  Barrett  in  his  Abe  Lincoln  says  of  Mordecai  that  he  was  “probably  the  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  grandfather.”  Vol.  I,  7n.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Mordecai,  the 
uncle  of  the  President  who  migrated  to  Kentucky. 

26The  tally  sheet  kept  privately  by  Andrew  Johnson,  as  the  votes  were  being  counted,  is 
made  an  illustration  in  G.  F.  Milton’s  Age  of  Hate,  p.  137. 

27As  successor  to  Elihu  Embree’s  Emancipator,  established  at  Jonesborough  in  Washington 
County,  Apr.  30,  1820.  At  the  same  place  Embree  had  published  his  Manumission  Intel¬ 
ligencer.  Both  organs  advocated  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

28The  completest  file  of  Lundy’s  magazine  published  at  Greeneville,  known  to  the  writer, 
is  in  the  collections  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

29In  an  informative  article  on  “The  Tennessee  Lincolns”  issue  No.  14,  of  August,  1939. 

30Probably  in  payment  of  an  indebtedness  due  to  the  mercantile  concern  of  the  Lincolns, 
in  Greeneville. 

31  Evidently  connected  with  the  family  of  two  leading  lawyers  of  East  Tennesssee,  Robert 
M.  Barton,  and  Robert  McKinney  Barton,  Jr.,  the  latter  of  the  Tennessee  Court  of  Chancery 
Appeals. 

32Court  records  in  Virginia  show,  under  date  of  May  12,  1812:  “Jacob  Savage  was  made 
lieutenant  in  the  2nd  battalion,  13th  regiment,  Virginia  militia,  in  room  of  Jesse  Lincoln, 
removed.” 

33Manifestly  identical  with  the  J.  H.  Lincoln,  listed  in  Nashville  Directory,  1860-61,  as  a 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  of  Nashville. 

34 A  Tennessee  Lincoln  not  definitely  traced  as  to  descent  is  George  W.,  of  Nashville  and 
Memphis.  Probably  he  was  the  oldest  son  of  Jesse  who  left  home  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
capital  city  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  given  his  portion  by  his  father.  Reported  Supreme 
Court  decisions  show  that  in  1852  he  was  in  Nashville  dealing  in  real  estate;  that  later  he  removed 
to  Memphis  where  he  purchased  for  $40,000.00  a  lot  on  one  of  the  leading  business  streets. 
There  he  engaged  in  banking.  He  changed  residence  back  to  Nashville  in  1863.  Lincoln 
v.  Pursell,  2  Head  (39  Tenn.)  143;  Lincoln  v.  Martin,  4  Lea  (72  Tenn.)  334. 

3oN.  W.  Stephenson  in  his  Lincoln,  4. 

36The  same  demonstration  in  respect  to  the  Kentucky  Lincolns  has  been  made  by  Louis 
A.  Warren  in  “Three  Generations  of  Kentucky  Lincolns,”  in  Filson  Club’s  History  Quarterly, 
XII,  65-79. 

37R.  W.  Winston,  Andrew  Johnson,  43. 

38James  K.  Polk’s  Diary,  II,  41. 

39lb.,  IV,  265. 

40In  May,  1861,  a  convention  was  held  in  Knoxville  and  from  it  went  to  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee  a  memorial  praying  for  the  granting  of  a  separate  State  in  the  eastern  grand 
division.  The  name  proposed  and  favored  was  the  “State  of  Franklin,”  for  John  Sevier’s  State. 
On  the  point,  see  Williams’  History  of  the  Lost  State  of  Franklin,  (2nd  ed.),  293. 

41  Winston,  op.  cit.  201. 

42Hall’s  Andrew  Johnson,  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  68. 

43N.  C.  State  Records,  XXV,  4-6.  The  reverse  had  been  stipulated  in  the  act  of  Congress 
creating  the  Northwest  Territory  of  which  Illinois  was  a  part.  If  the  one  stipulation  was  bind¬ 
ing  so  was  the  other.  Lincoln  could  not  look  with  complacency  on  any  State  of  the  Northwest 
being  relieved  of  the  provision  prohibiting  slavery,  even  by  indirection. 

44Twenty  Year  in  Congress,  I,  446. 

4  ’Official  Records  of  the  United  and  Confederate  Armies,  Series  Three,  II,  675. 

46Not  only  so;  three  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  sat  for  periods  as  representa- 
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tives  of  Tennessee  districts  prior  to  that  State’s  “readmission.”  These  were,  George  W.  Bridges, 
of  Athens,  Andrew  Jackson  Clements,  of  LaFayette  and  Horace  Maynard,  of  Knoxville.  All 
were  in  the  Thirty-Seventh  Congress. 

47Official  Records,  Series  Three,  III,  823. 

4HPolitical  Recollections,  256. 

49Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  II,  35. 

r'°The  Critical  Year,  59. 

51lb.,  61. 

52 Abraham  Lincoln,  II,  264.  Recent  biographers  of  Johnson  agree  with  Morse:  Stryker, 
Winston  and  Milton. 

53Benjamin  C.  Truman  in  Century  Magazine,  of  January  1913,  p.  437. 

54McClure  Old  Time  Notes,  II,  139. 

55McClure,  Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Make  Them,  185.  After  reading  this  portion 
of  the  text,  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Boston  Herald,  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  Boston,  and  an  eminent  student  of  Lincoln’s  career  wrote  the  author  a  letter 
in  which  he  sharply  challenged  the  credibility  of  McClure,  and  took  issue  in  respect  to  the  val¬ 
idity  of  the  author’s  conclusions  that  Lincoln  lent  aid  in  Johnson’s  nomination.  Mr.  Bullard 
stated  his  position  with  his  usual  ability  and  incisiveness.  His  main  and  basic  reliance  is  on 
the  communication  sent  by  Lincoln  to  Nicolay  who  was  at  Baltimore,  to  this  effect:  “Wish 
not  to  interfere  about  the  Vice-Presidency.  Cannot  interfere  about  platform.  Convention  must 
judge  for  itself.”  This,  he  urged,  is  the  only  known  contemporaneous  document  in  relation 
to  the  matter,  and  should  be  given  weight  above  the  many  reminiscences  to  the  contrary.  This 
writer’s  theory  is  that  Lincoln  wished  to  avoid  openly  giving  offense  to  the  friends  of  Hamlin. 
The  situation  was  a  delicate  one:  Lincoln  was  asking  for  an  indorsement,  and  openly  to  aid 
in  preventing  a  like  endorsement  of  his  mate  would  almost  certainly  bring  reproach  and  prob¬ 
ably  bitterness.  Should  the  Illinois  delegation  not  support  Hamlin,  the  same  inference  would 
be  drawn  with  like  result.  It  was  arranged  that  the  coup  de  grace  should  come  from  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  by  way  of  a  shift  of  its  vote  from  Hamlin  to  Johnson  before  the 
result  of  the  first  ballot  was  announced.  McClure’s  statements  are,  therefore,  borne  out  by 
what  did  actually  happen  in  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Bullard  also  stated  that  he  is  without  knowledge  of  Seward’s  attitude  or  knowledge 
of  Lincoln’s  preference.  In  Frederick  Bancroft’s  Life  of  William  H.  Seward,  II,  406,  it  is  stated: 
“Andrew  Johnson  was  named  for  the  second  place  because  the  party  desired  to  win  the  support 
of  Democrats  and  Southern  Unionists.”  In  a  public  letter  written  a  little  later,  Seward  said  ev¬ 
eryone  knew  that  he  himself  was  “committed  in  detail  to  all  that  the  Convention  has  now 
done,  long  before  a  delegate  was  chosen  and  even  long  before  the  Convention  itself  was  called.” 
No  little  of  the  finesse  that  brought  the  nomination  of  Johnson  came  from  Seward,  and  for 
reason  stated  in  the  text,  at  least  in  part,  Lincoln  must  have  known  of  and  sanctioned  the  attitude 
of  Seward. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lincoln  at  this  period  was  in  grave  doubt  of  his  re-election, 
after  nomination.  While  President  Lincoln  wrote  to  Nicolay  that  he  did  not  “wish  to  interfere 
about  the  Vice-Presidency,”  this  is  not  out  of  accord  with  Seward’s  statement,  as  quoted  by 
Depew,  as  in  the  text  above:  “While  the  President  wishes  to  take  no  part  in  the  nomination 
for  vice-president,  yet  he  favors  Mr.  Johnson.”  It  is  in  accord  with  the  statement  in  the  text: 
“His  choice  was  withheld  from  his  young  secretaries  but  disclosed  to  a  few  key-men,  who  could 
be  relied  upon  to  pull  the  wires  without  betraying  him  by  making  public  his  preference.” 

56McClure,  Lincoln  and  Men  of  War  Times,  470. 

57Welles’  State  of  Connecticut  voted  solidly  for  Johnson.  Hannibal  Hamlin  blamed 
Welles  for  his  defeat.  Welles  had  confided  to  his  Diary:  “Personally  the  President’s  choice  is 
Johnson.”  II,  47. 

58Depew,  My  Memories  of  Eighty  Years,  60. 

59The  vote  on  this  question  was  310  in  favor,  151  in  opposition. 

60McClure,  Our  Presidents,  etc.,  195. 

61Letter  to  Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  Dec.  1862. 

62Contributing  to  this  attitude  was  the  further  fact  that  in  East  Tennessee  the  ratio  of 
slaves  to  whites  was  1  to  12;  in  no  county  was  the  ratio  greater  than  1  to  6,  while  in  some  it 
was  1  to  60.  Truly,  East  Tennessee  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Confederacy. 

63Claiborne  County,  in  which  Lincoln  Memorial  University  is  located,  in  the  election  of 
1861  voted  against  secession  1243  to  250.  In  the  legislature  which  met  soon  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  John  W.  Kincaid,  representative  from  the  county,  and  M.  V.  Nash,  state  senator,  voted 
against  secession. 

Seemingly  the  last,  or  at  least  one  of  the  last,  official  acts  of  President  Lincoln  was  in 
behalf  of  a  Tennessean.  Mrs.  Mary  Martin,  of  Nashville,  sent  a  petition  to  the  President 
praying  for  the  release  of  her  son  from  a  military  prison.  Later,  on  March  15,  1865,  she  wrote 
a  lfetter  to  the  President  calling  his  attention  to  the  petition.  Lincoln  wrote  his  private  secre¬ 
tary,  John  Hay,  April  12th,  directing  that  the  petition  be  sent  to  him.  On  the  day  following, 
April  13th,  a  pardon  of  the  son  was  ordered  to  be  issued.  This  was  the  day  before  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln  on  April  14th.  (D.  S.,  April  13,  1865,  offered  for  sale  at  $97.50  by  American 
Autograph  Shop,  Merion,  Pa.,  Dec.,  1941.) 


